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CHAPTER XXV. 





| the surface; the contrast was farther to 
seek. 
| It was about three o'clock in the after- 
| noon, and a certain section of society—a 
| gathering, at least, very fairly representa- 
| tive of a certain section—was surging in a 
| good-tempered, aimless, demoralised way 
_ in a very fashionable church in Kensington. 


Ir was a bright spring day; one of Some of the demoralisation was due to the 
those days on which the freshness and | occasion—a smart wedding—but the gaiety 


renewal of life which only spring knows, 
and for the sake of which even the cold 
monotony of winter is endurable, seem to 
be in the very air, and to radiate with the 
light itself. Even in London, where 
nature’s broadest effects, only, can be felt, 
there was a sense of exuberance which was 
almost excitement. The sun shone with 
a brightness which seemed to shed 
oblivion over past darkness, The air was 
quickening and stirring with vague and 
limitless possibilities. 

It is rather a notable arrangement which 
makes the quickening of life in one of the 
least natural systems in the world, London 
society, simultaneous with nature’s great 


awakening. It presents a suggestion of | 


combined travesty, patronage, and uncon- 
scious testimony to that affinity between 
man and nature which nothing can wholly 
destroy, which, if it is worked out with a 
certain amount of latitude to a fantastic 
imagination, will have a rather bewildering 
effect upon the focus of things in general. 
But it is nevertheless a fact that on this 
particular day in May very many of the 
impulses stirring in nature had their 
strangely distorted counterparts in the 


impulses of society. Society, like nature, | 


had discarded its winter garments, its 
winter habits; society, like nature, was 


restless with fresh beginnings, fresh hopes, | 


fresh tendencies, The resemblance lay on 


and the general air of readiness to be 
pleased which prevailed were as certainly 
the outcome of the wider spirit of the hour 
as were the smart spring gowns and the 
quantities of spring flowers carried or worn 
by the women. The bridal party had lefi 
the church and a general exodus was in 
progress; progress rendered rather slow 
by reason of the difficulties attendant on the 
bringing together of carriages and owners, 
and involving a considerable crush inside 
the church door. In the middle of this 
crush, allowing himself to be pushed and 
drifted along towards the door, was a man 
who was apparently too fully occupied in 
casting keen, comprehensive and recon- 
| noitsing looks about him, and in returning 
| the gesturas of greeting and welcome which 
returned his glances on all sides, to take 
much heed as to the manner or direction 
of the movement imposed upon him by 
| the moving crowd. It was Marston 
Loring, and as he finally emerged into the 
air he was lightly clapped on the shoulder 
by Lord Garstin, who, a few yards in front 
of him during their compressed passage 





out of the building, had waited for him on | 


‘the pavement. 

“Glad to see you back, Loring!” he 
said. ‘ Heard last night of your arrival, 
How are you?” 

‘Not sorry to be back,” returned Loring 
nonchalantly, as he shook hands. ‘‘I’ve 
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come to the conclusion, though, in the 
course of the last half-hour that six 
months is a mere nothing ! ” 

“ Are you walking round to the house?” 
asked Lord Garstin. “SoamI. Let me 
have your news as we go.” 

Marston Loring had spent the winter at 
the Cape. His departure had been alluded 
to among his smart acquaintances as ‘“‘a 
sudden affair” more or less indefinitely 
connected in their minds with that “ busi- 
ness” of which Loring was understood to 
be a devotee. To Loring himself it had 
been by no means a sudden thing. That 
is to say, the necessity for it had been 
gradually growing up about him in his 
professional life much against his will, 
though it had reached a crisis somewhat 
unexpectedly, He had been absent six 
months, and this was, practically, his social 
reappearance ; but looking at him as he 
turned into the street with Lord Garstin, 
it would have been difficult to believe that 
he had been away at all; far less that he 
had passed through any striking experiences 
of men and life. His keen, cynical, un- 
pleasant face was entirely unaltered ; his 
manner was perfectly calm and unmoved. 
If he had his observations to make on his 
return, if the result of those observations 
was rather exciting than indifferent to 
him, interest and emotion were still 
entirely outside his pose. 

The talk between the two men, how- 
ever, as they passed along the streets was 
such talk as passes when one of the two is 
occupied in picking up dropped threads, 
and the other is well calculated and well 
satisfied to help him in the process. In 
his heart of hearts—if such a spot could 
have been reached in him—Lord Garstin 
would probably have confessed to little 
personal liking for Loring ; his cordiality 
was the result of considerably involved 
workings of social politics. Just at this 
moment in particular, with the prestige 
fresh upon him of sundry smart magazine 
articles on Cape affairs which he had sent 
home from time to time, and which had been 
a good deal talked about, Marston Loring 
was distinctly a man to be noticed and 
encouraged. 

Details connected with the wedding at 
which they had just assisted were naturally 
the first topics that presented themselves, 
It was Hilda Newton’s wedding ; she had 
been married with much circumstance from 
Mrs. Halse’s hoyse ; and before Loring left 
England it had been said that she was to 
be married at Christmas at her own home 





in Yorkshire. About a month before the 
day fixed for the wedding, however, the 
aunt with whom she lived had died ; the 
wedding had perforce been postponed, and 
when it became possible to consider another 
date, Mrs. Halse—in the absence of any 
near relation to the bride-elect—had taken 
the matter in hand. 

‘A very nice affair she’s made of it!” 
commented the elder man, as he finished 
his explanation, interspersed with discur- 
sive items of news of all sorts appertaining 
to society and its doings. “A little loud, 
of course; that goes without saying; and, 
really, nowadays it’s rather the thing! A 
pretty girl in her way, Mrs. Compton. 
And talking of pretty girls, Maud Pomeroy 
looked well. They’ve been at Cannes 
since the end of January; only just back, 
like yourself.” 

“So I heard,” answered Loring in- 
differently. ‘ By-the-bye, I didn’t see the 
Romaynes. Aren’t they in town? I've 
not had time to look any one up yet, of 
course, but I thought I should see Julian 
to-day.” 

Lord Garstin paused a moment before 
he answered. 

‘‘They were there,” he said. “I saw 
them come in. You'll see them at the 
house, no doubt. The little woman’s been 
invisible for two or three days; ill—rather 
bad, somebody said.” 

“Til!” echoed Loring; and there was a 
genuine surprise in his tone which no 
information yet bestowed upon him had 
evoked. “Really!” He paused a 
moment, and then said, with his own 
peculiar smile: “And how is Julian? 
Does the hard-working line hold out?” 

Lord Garstin smiled, more pleasantly 
than Loring had done, and shrugged his 
shoulders. ; 

“ Pretty well, I suppose,” he said. “I 
met his chief the other night, and he was 
not enthusiastic. He’s a nice boy, though. 
You're a great chum of his, aren’t you, 
Loring?” Loring nodded. “Then let me 
give you a hint to have an eye to his 
proceedings at the club, Cards are all 
very well, you know, but a boy like that 
should be moderate. You might be able 
to talk to him about it, I gave his mother 
a hint a few weeks ago, She’s a nice 
little woman, See what you can do, will 
you? I’ve got an idea that the foolish 
fellow doesn’t play only at the club.” 

They were close to Mrs, Halse’s house 
as Lord Garstin finished, and his last 
words were spoken quickly and signifi- 
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cantly. Loring answered only by a slight 
movement of his eyebrows, and then they 
were in the hall, being swept on by a 
seething crowd to pay their respects to 
the hostess and the bride. 

“Loring, old man! How are you?” 

Loring and Lord Garstin had been 
thrown together again after offering their 
congratulations, and they were standing 
side by side. Julian Romayne was close 
beside them, having come up from be- 
hind through the crowd unperceived, his 
hand eagerly, even demonstratively, out- 
stretched. 

Thinking things over in private later on, 
Marston Loring thought with a cynical 
smile that if he had not previously realised 
his six months’ absence he might have 
done so when young Romayne’s voice fell 
on his ear. The change in it, though 
subtle, was so marked—to the man who 
had not heard it in course of transition— 
that it seemed to place years rather than 
months between their last meeting and the 
present, and it amply prepared Loring for 
what he saw when he turned round. 

All alteration in manner and appearance 
consists rather in the accentuation or modi- 
fication of original characteristics than in 
the developement of fresh ones; conse- 
quently it is very seldom noticed by a 
casual observer when intercourse is un- 
broken, To Lord Garstin and to dozens 
of his other acquaintances Julian 
Romayne was still a “nice boy,” just as 
his good-looking features were still the 
young features of a year ago. To Loring 
the difference in face was as perceptible as 
was the difference in the young man’s 
whole personality, and the key-note of the 
difference lay in the absence of genuineness 
in both; in the deliberate assumption in 
the present of what had been natural and 
uncalculated in the past. Julian’s face 
had grown thinner and harder, and the 
boyish smile which was in consequence no 
longer perfectly harmonious was a trifle 
over-accentuated ; while the bright, in- 
genuous glance of his eyes bad grown 
extraordinarily like his mother. His 
manner was the gay, young manner which 
had gained him so many friends, with just 
that touch of exaggeration added to it 
which artificiality gives. 

His cordiality as he wrung — Loring’s 
hand was rather—like the demonstrative 
welcome in his voice—admirably adjusted 
to meet the requirements of the moment 
than an expression of the man himself. 
He was very carefully dressed, with a par- 





ticularly dainty flower in his buttonhole, 
and he had an air of suppressed elation or 
excitement about him. 

“Back again at last, old fellow!” he 
said buoyantly. ‘By Jove, what an age 
it is since you went! And have you had 
a good time? When did you reach home? 
Tell us all about it! You've no idea how 
glad I am to have him back, Lord 
Garstin!” he added, greeting the elder 
man with a boyish, half-laughing apology 
for his exuberance which was very effec- 
tive. His manner to Lord Garstin was as 
charming as ever; rather more so, indeed, 
as its frank deference had acquired a polish 
derived from sundry little artistic touches 
such as only calculation and intention can 
bestow. 

“You seem to have managed very well 
without me!” returned Loring, with good- 
humoured satire. ‘The world seems to 
have used you pretty fairly, I’m glad to 
see! I’ve only been back about forty-eight 
hours or I should have looked you up, of 
course. I hope Mrs, Romayne is here?” 

“T hope she is better?” said Lord 
Garstin, with genuine concern, ‘ We 
have all been desolated over her illness !” 

Julian, who had nodded lightly to 
Loring, turned to Lord Garstin with a 
bright, affectionate langh—also very like 
his mother’s—and to Loring’s quick and 
alert perception an added touch of 
artificiality became apparent in his manner 
as he said gaily: 

“It has been desolating, hasn’t it? It’s 
very good of you to say s0, though! 
Thanks, I’m delighted to say she is all 
right again. We had « terrific encounter 
as to whether she should or should not 
come to the affair, and she carried the 
day.” 

“Being perfectly restored to health she 
didn’t see the force of allowing herself 
to be shut up and coddled by a silly boy.” 

The light, high-pitched voice, somewhat 
thin, as was the characteristic little laugh 
with which the words were spoken, came 
from directly behind Julian, and as Loring, 
who had seen her coming, stepped forward 
to meet her, Mrs, Romayne, with a passing 
shake of her son’s arm, stretched out her 
hand with graceful cordiality. 

‘Welcome back, Mr. Loring,” she said. 
“T thought your first visit would have 
been to this good-for-nothing boy, but I 
am very glad to meet you here all the 
same, Lord Garstin,” she continued, as 
she turned to shake hands, “I believe you 
were enquiring after my health? I can’t 
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allow good breath to be wasted in that 
way! I assure you it has been much ado 
about nothing, and I am perfectly, ridicu- 
lously well !” 

She laughed as she finished, but a 
certain strained insistence had grown in 
her tone as she spoke as though her desire 
to impress the fact she stated was strong 
enovgh to_undermine her control of her 
voice. 

But Loring, looking at her, was too 
fully occupied in criticising her appearance 
to notice the tone of her voice. There 
must have been some society fraud at the 
bottom of her reported illness, he decided, 
and that was why she was so anxious to 
pass it over; for certainly he had never 
seen her look better. She was admirably 
dressed, and she was very slightly and 
skilfully ‘made up”; a condition new to 
him in her, and one of which Marston 
Loring emphatically approved in women 
past their first youth. He told himself, 
moreover, that either his impression of 
her had been fainter than the reality, or 
else she had actually gained in what he 
could only define to himself—and define 
roughly and inadequately as he was well 
aware—as “grip.” There was the faintest 
flavour of nerve and concentration behind 
her admirable society manner, which gave 
it a wonderful piquancy in the eyes of her 
observer; a flavour which was evidently 
quite unconscious and involuntary, and had 
its origin in ingrain character. Loring 
admired power—of a certain class—in 
women. 

In his interest in her expression, and 
his mental comments on it—determined, 
as they could not fail to be, by his own 
character—he was deceived by her cleverly 
arranged colouring into ignoring the al- 
most painful thinness of her face; nor 
did he understand how hollow and sunken 
those glittering eyes would have been less 
cleverly and srtificially treated. 

She replied gaily to Lord Garstin’s 
gallant reception of her assurance, and 
then turned again to Loring with an easy 
interested question on his voyage. 

“You are not the only returned tra- 
veller to-day!” she said, as he answered 
her. ‘ By-the-bye, Julian, I was on the 
way to send you into tho other room. 
There is some one there you will like to 
see |” 

She smiled significantly up at him, 
patting his arm as she spoke, and Julian 
answered with boyish eagerness. 

“Tn the other room?” he said, “ Well, 





perhaps I ought just to say how do you do, 
you know, oughtn’t 1? Loring, old fellow, 
we shall meet again, of course? What are 
you going to do afterwards? We might 
go down to the club together? And he 
must come and dine with us, mustn’t he, 
mother? Suppose you arrange it!” And 
with a comprehensive gesture and another, 
“T’Il jast say how do you do, I think!” 
he disappeared in the crowd. 

Mrs, Romayne turned with a shrug of 
her shoulders and a pretty expressive 
grimace to the two men. 

“Poor boy!” she laughed. ‘“ What a 
thing it is to be young! And what a 
tantalising spectacle a wedding must be 
under the circumstances! A pretty wed- | 
ding, wasn’t it?” 

**An ugly wedding would be rather a 
refreshing change, don’t you think?” 
suggested Loring. ‘ One has seen a good 
many pretty ones, if you come to think of 
it!” 

“You're not in the least changed by 
six months in Africa,” returned Mrs, 
Romayne, shaking her head at him prettily. 
“Now, tell me, really, have you had a 
good time out there?” 

The question was friendly and interested 
after a society fashion, but the interest 
was entirely on the surface, and the little 
talk that followed about Loring’s ex- 
periences was joined in as a matter of 
course by Lord Garstin. It lasted until 
Mrs, Romayne said lightly : 

“ And now, I suppose, I ought to follow 
Julian’s example and ‘just say how do 
you do, don’t you know!’ I have only 
seen Mrs. Pomeroy in the distance as 

et.” 

She nodded brightly and moved away, 
stopping constantly on her way through 
the rooms to exchange scraps of conversa- 
tion until she came to where Mrs. Pome- 
roy, amiable, inert, and smiling as though 
she had been sitting there for the last 
three months, was holding a small court. 
She welcomed Mrs, Romayne as she had 
welcomed all comers, 

‘So glad to see you,” she said placidly. 
“Such a long time! And how are you?” 

“So immensely pleased to have you 
back again,” said Mrs, Romayne enthusias- 
tically ; there was a strange little ring of 
genuineness in her voice which the fashion- 
able exaggeration of her speech hardly 
warranted. ‘And you really only arrived 
yesterday ? Miss Newton—Mrs. Compton, 
I mean—was in a dreadful state of mind 
the other day lest her bridesmaid should 
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fail her. And how is Maud? How sweet 
she looked ! Qaite the prettiest of the six. 
Where is she?” 

“She was here just now,” returned 
Mand’s mother, as though that were quite 
a satisfactory answer to the question, and 
then as an afterthought she added vaguely : 
“'T think she went to have an ice; your son 
took her.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Romayne, smiling. 
“ Then there is one perfectly happy person 
in the house !” 

Mrs, Pomeroy only smiled with vague 
blandness ; evidently the relations between 
the Romaynes and the Pomeroys had 
developed extensively before the departure 
of the latter for Cannes ; and as evidently 
they were quite undisturbing to Miss 
Pomeroy’s mother. 

“The bridesmaids’ dresses were very nice, 
I think,” she said, with amiable irrelevancy. 
“T was afraid they sounded trying. But 
it has been very pleasant altogether, hasn’t 
it? I wish we were going to stay in 
town. We had a shocking crossing.” 

A keen attention had sprung into Mrs. 
Romayne’s eyes, and for an instant it 
seemed as though all the society gaiety 
died from her face, leaving exposed the 
hard, almost fiercely determined, founda- 
tion on which it was imposed. Then the 
foundation disappeared again. 

‘To stay in town!” she echoed lightly. 
‘‘Why, are you not going to stay in town, 
dear Mrs. Pomeroy ?” 

“Unfortunately not,” was the answer. 
My sister who lives in Devonshire—I 
think you have heard me speak of her 1—is 
ill, and has begged me to go and see her. 
So we are going for a week or ten days, I 
am sorry to say.” 

“T am sorry to hear,” said Mrs, 
Romayne, with pretty concern. “Just at 
the beginning of the season, too. It’s 
rather hard on poor Maud, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is hard on poor Maud, isn’t it?” 
was the undisturbed response. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
under her paint a burnivg colour crept up 
to the very roots of Mrs. Romayne’s heir, 
and her eyes shone with a sudden eager 
excitement. 

“My dear Mrs. Pomeroy,” she began 
gaily, but speaking rather quickly, too, 
and in a higher pitch than was usual with 
her, ‘don’t you remember, months ago, 
promising to lend me Maud for a little 
while? This isthe very opportunity, Of 
course,” she lowered her voice a little, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t propose it if you did notknow quite 





as well as I do how the land lies. Bat, as I 
think we two old mothers are of one mind 
on that point, I shan’t scruple. Lst Maud 
come to me, if she will, while you are in 
Devonshire, Oh, of course it needn’t mean 
anything—it’s an old promise, you know, 
and she and I are great friends on our own 
account, Talk of the angels!” she went 
on gaily, nodding towards a slim, white 
figure coming towards them with Jalian in 
its immediate wake, 

Maud Pomeroy was looking as pretty 
and as proper as she had looked every day 
since she had emerged from the school- 
room, but there was a little flush on her face 
which was not habitual to her. She re- 
turned Mrs. Romayne’s greeting with the 
grateful cordiality so pretty from a girl to 
an older woman, evinced as was her wont 
more by manner than by speech ; and in- 
deed Mrs. Romayne gave her little time 
for speech. 

“Your mother has been telling me of 
this dreadful Devonshire business !” she 
said. ‘And I’ve had what I flatter my- 
self isa happy thought! I want you to 
come to me, Maud, dear, while your 
mother is away. You know you promised 
ages ago to let yourself be lent to me for a 
little while, and this is the very oppor- 
tunity, isn’t it?” 

It would not have been “the thing” 
under the circumstances that any one of 
the trio should glance at Julian; conse- 
quently no one noticed the curious flash of 
expression that passed across his face as 
his mother spoke. Maud Pomeroy hesi- 
tated and looked dutifully at her mother. 

“ Tt’s very kind of Mrs, Romayne, Maud, 
dear, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Pomeroy with 
non-committal amiability. 

“Tt is sweet of her,” responded Maud 
prettily. 

‘* Well, then, do let us consider it settled. 
I shall enjoy it of all things. When do 
you go, dear Mrs. Pomeroy? To-morrow 
week? Oh, it would be too tantalising to 
whisk Maud away when she had just 
began to enjoy herself; wouldn't it, 
Maud ?” 

Miss Pomeroy hesitated again, and the 
colour on her cheeks deepened by just 
shade. She did not glance at her mother 
this time, 

‘‘Thank you very much,” she said at 
last. “ But shan’t I be a nuisance to 
you?” 

There was just the touch of charmingly 
conventional demur in her tone which made 
her submission seem, as all her actions 
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seemed, the result of a gentle, easily in- 
fluenced temperament. Mrs. Romayne 
assured her gaily that she would indeed 
be a terrible nuisance, but that she herself 
would do her best to bear it, and then rose, 
her eyes very bright, 

‘¢T must run away now,” she said, and 
her voice also was bright, almost excited. 
“I’m so delighted that we've settled it, 
Let me know when to expect you, then, 
dear. Good-bye, Mrs. Pomeroy; I'll take 
every care of your child and return her 
when you want her—only don’t let it be 
too soon! I needn’t take you away, sir,” 
she continued, turning to Julian. He had 
been standing by ever since that flash had 
passed over his face with an expression of 
eager interest in the discussion. ‘I dare 
say you're not in any hurry. No, you need 
not even come downstairs with me. I see 
Mr. Loring. He'll take care of me, I’m 
sure,” 

Mr. Loring, who was within hearing, as 
the tone of the words implied—indeed, 
they were more than half addressed to 
him—came up promptly. 

“For how long may I have that privi- 
lege ?” he said, 

She explained to him lightly as he 
shook hands with Mrs. Pomeroy and her 
daughter, and then with another farewell 
and a pretty, affectionate “ Au revoir!” to 
Julian, she turned away with him. 

He put her into her carriage and she 
held out her hand with a little gesture of 
thanks and farewell. 

“ Thanks,’ she said ; her tone and manner 
alike were very friendly and familiar in 
the exaggerated, artificial style which had 
certainly grown on her, and seemed to 
imply something beyond the superficial 
interest to which she had kept perforce in 
her society intercourse with him. “It is 
so pleasant to see you again! When will 
you come to see me quietly? Before you 
are hard at work, you know! To-morrow, 
now ? To-morrow happens to be a free day 
with me. Come to tea. Good-bye!” 





“COYOTE HUNTING.” 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 

It was the end of October, and there 
was a lull in the agricultural work upon 
the. ranch. The outside cattle had all 
been branded, the last load of alfalfa 
carried and stacked ; the same had been 
done to the sunflowers; and the corn, 
Indian of course, was all standing in great 
heaps in the corn patch, cut, and stocked, 





till it was time to make a rick of it in the 
feed corral, All our preparations for the 
winter, and we expected a very severe one, 
were finished, the very “ties” even fetched 
from the Denver and Rio Grande track, 
and made inte a huge wood pile just out- 
side the kitchen door. Such a pile it was, 
too, with a smaller one of pitch-pine from 
the mountains for kindling purposes—you 
rarely use paper to light your fire with 
out West—beside it, and in my ignorance I 
thought we should never use it up by 
spring. The roof of our shanty had been 
inspected and reshingled where required, 
to keep out the insidious snows ; the stove 
pipes refitted on each other; we were 
ready outside for King Winter, come when 
he might, and he might come any day 
now. Inside the house, too, we had not 
been idle, but had been laying in vast 
stocks of provisions, for to be snowed up 
on a lonely prairie miles away from the 
nearest store is no joke. 

Great barrels of pickled pork adorned 
the “dug-out” floor, ditto of flour and 
potatoes, whilst two smaller ones held eggs 
put down in lime; on the shelves of the 
store-room stood several dozen lard pails 
full of cherry butter, jam, and “ sweet 
pickle,” whilst we had heaps of canned 
fruit and vegetables, to say nothing of 
grocery stores. We had also made each 
bed a couple of new comforts constructed 
of “cotton batten,” ie, cotton wool, 
quilted, several thicknesses of it, between 
sheets of gaily coloured calico, a bed- 
covering not to be despised when it was 
twenty degrees below zero ! 

All these preparations being completed— 
and we had all of us worked very hard to 
get them done—we felt that we deserved 
a little pleasure, and a coyote having taken 
advantage of E,’s ducks being out for a 
walk without their mistress’s fostering 
care, to make a meal off the whole brood, 
we determined to revenge the ducks and 
hunt the coyotes, 

The coyote is about the size of a large 
sheep-dog ; it is, in point of fact, a kind of 
cross between a sheep-dog and wolf; it 
has a beautiful grey coat, shading off into 
dull fawn, and a fine brush, both coat and 
brush being in the best condition in 
October and November. 

It is a half-timid, half-bold creature, the 
prairie wolf; and when the cold grows 
very intense and the wolves “ pack,” as it 
is called, there are fearful tales told about 
them. Tenderfeet, counting the ties from 
one city to another in search of work, 
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have been known to go in holy terror of 
their lives, but I never heard of an in- 
stance in which they have attacked a 
human being. If a cow-brute falls on the 
snowy prairie during a cold snap and the 
coyotes find him, that cow-brute promptly 
“goes up”; they will sometimes kill the 
young calves, and are the horror of the 
proud possessors of poultry-yards, but I 
do not think they do much harm other- 
wise. 

But whether they do harm or not, there 
is no doubt that their grey skins make 
delightful rugs, and if you like to spoil 
your skin by cutting off tho ears, and 
taking them to the agent, why, the United 
States Government will give you a dollar 
a pair for them. 

Anyway, the boys on our creek wanted 
a day’s play, and so on that fine October 
morning we all determined to go a-hunt- 
ing. Let no thought cross any one’s mind 
of well-groomed steeds, shiny-coated 
hounds, and a well-appointed field. These 
vanities were far from us; we were merely 
a motley and not particularly select crew, 
prepared to hunt the wily coyote across 
the bluffs and wash-outs of the great 
American prairie, We were mostly 
English, one or two Swedes, as the Ger- 
mans are called out West, being amongst 
us, and with two or three exceptions the 
field was entirely composed of the noble 
sex, the American girls of the district 
looking upon hunting as something very 
“ rapid” indeed, 

The meet was to be just outside the little 
city, ‘‘ Squire” Paley of that tewn pro- 
viding the “pack,” which consisted upon 
this occasion of three greyhounds. I was 
wild with delight at the idea of a day’s 
hunting, riding being at that time a new 
and particular joy to me, and one I had 
never had the chance to indulge in in the 
old country. 

I had a cow-pony all to myself, and how 
I rejoiced in the possession of that animal, 
having traded a gold bracelet for him with 
a girl off a neighbouring ranch, and I can 
remember to this day the first day’s ride I 
ever had ; indeed, it was the first time I had 
ridden in my life, I mounted Rorie at 
nine in the morning, and did not get off 
him till six that same evening. That was 
pretty well for a first experience, and I 
stuck on all the time, too. 

I groomed Rorie myself—the boys had 
hardly ever any time to do it for me—and 
in order to make him look smart, in a rash 
moment had him hog-maned and his tail 





cut, a very cruel proceeding in Colorado, 
where the flies are so troublesome ; but I 
did it from the very best possible motive, 
and in all ignorance. Otherwise, I am glad 
to say, Rorie had a happy life of it, a warm 
stable during the winter, and the best of 
the feed at all times. He got so tame, too, 
that I had only to go into the buck pasture 
and whistle, and he would trot up to me at 
once in the moat affectionate manner, and 
rub his old nose against my shoulder, 
although the boys might call him in vain 
again and again, and as soon as they got 
near to him he would kick up his heels and 
be off. This same October morning Rorie 
and I were going to have a long day 
together, and we were both delighted 
exceedingly. 

The boys were to hunt also, Jack on a 
tall animal called Blaine, with a wonder- 
ful neck and tail action; one could tell 
him miles away upon the prairie. Charlie 
had a “plug,” which rejoiced in the name 
of Cleveland. We wished to be quite im- 
partial, and not to hurt any one’s feelings 
in naming our stud, but for purposes of 
every-day life he went by the name of 
Clee, and I grieve to say had a way of 
acting “mean” when he was particularly 
wanted to show himself off. As for me, I 
was very proud that day, for by dint of 
long practice when none of the boys were 
round, I had succeeded in learning to 
mount from level ground as the Weatern 
girls did—a feat which sounds easy enough, 
but required a good deal of patience both 
from Rorie and myself. 

I did it that morning with great success, 
and the two boys looked on applaudingly 
whilst I did so, and said, in the way that 
brothers do, that it reflected great credit 
upon—Rorie. 

Sowe three rode off to Pine City. Rorie’s 
coat was shining ; he looked so nice, and I 
had a nearly new habit on, given me by a 
cousin at home, who was a rich girl, and 
could afford to have her habits made by 
one of the best makers. 

Luckily, too, she was a tall, stout girl, 
and I was a thin one, so that with some 
“taking in” it fitted me fairly well, at 
least I thought so then, and I felt very 
proud of it, especially as every girl upon 
the Creek had begged for the pattern ; the 
riding-habit “up to date” in those parts 
consisting of a long flowing skirt worn with 
a jacket of quite a different colour, and 
either a straw hat with a waving plume or 
a cowboy felt. We all of us rode away 
merrily to the city; it was not often we 
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all three got a day’s holiday together. It 
was the most lovely of all seasons, the 
American Fall. Already on the slopes of the 
hills the scrub-oak was blazing in orange 
and crimson patches ; at our feet were great 
clumps of autumnal-tinted poison ivy, 
so called because should you pick it care- 
lessly it poisons your hands ; whilst by the 
bed of the creek the maples and cotton- 
wood trees made a long, many-tinted band 
of foliage stretching far away to the Platte 
River, and great bunches of crimson and 
black fruit weighed down the cherry-trees, 
whilst the plums were turning a greeny 
gold under the autumn sun. When we 
reached the city we found the field awaiting 
us with much impatience. The “ Squire,’ 
a gigantic Swede—and, indeed, all the 
German settlers round were tall, fine, well- 
set-up men—had his three greyhounds held 
tightly ina leash. E., a mite of an English- 
woman, with the spirit of a small lion, 
and a wonderful capacity for work and fan, 
had brought an American girl along with 
her, both their habits nearly sweeping the 
ground ; but, indeed, once one saw them 
ride, their get-up was of no account, for 
they were perfectly at home in their 
saddles, 

The Boss, the Colonel, the Judge—all 
the Creek boys rejoiced in nicknames of 
one sort or the other—were all there, and 
each ranchman’s household upon the Creek, 
English or Swede, were represented by one 
of the outfit. Indeed, so much did Judge 
enter into the spirit of the day, that he 
had raked up, from somewhere or the 
other, a small brass trumpet which he 
blew continually as a substitute for a horn, 
and thus constituted himself hunteman. 
The boys all went to the saloon and had 
refreshment, chiefly consisting of lager 
beer at twenty-five cents the bottle. Owing, 
however, to the rarity of the air, and the 


height at which we all lived, this very. 


light beer would have the strangest effect 
upon the tenderfoot when he first came 
out, for a couple of small glasses—and the 
twenty-five cent. bottle held no more— 
would fly to his head and make him quite 
silly. The poor boys could not understand 
this at all, but aftar a time or t-vo the effect 
would wear off, and they could drink their 
lager withont the slightest inconvenience 
Beer, however, was a luxury wo rarely 
treated ourselves to on the ranch, as quite 
a small cask cost about four dollars and a 
half, and ran out in less than no time. So, 
as it may be supposed, the boys enjoyed a 
bottle of lager whenever they got the 





chance; and whilst they were all indulging 
at the saloon, we women went to the 
drug store and had lemon-squashes and 
milk-shakes, If it had only been “ the 
thing” I think we should have enjoyed 
some lager also; but no woman is ever 
seen in a saloon out West, and so we had 
to put up with other light refreshment 
elsewhere. I may mention, en passant, 
that the drug store was the only place 
where, if you were ill, you could get decent 
brandy and whisky, but the price was too 
prohibitive for every-day life—the only 
whisky you got at the saloon being 
Bourbon, which the boys did not care for 
at all. 

Then, the inner man, and woman, having 
been attended to, Squire drew out his big 
Waterbury, for unlike most ranchmen he 
wore a watch, and proclaimed suddenly 
that “time was up.” Judge blew an 
answering blast upon his trumpet, and we 
all moved off to slow music, the few 
inhabitants of the small city coming to 
their doors and laughingly watching the 
“mad English,” as they called us, out of 
sight. 

Bat we did not mind, it was all meant 
and said good-humouredly by people who 
were very kind and considerate neighbours 
to us. Only we differed a little in our 
ideas of enjoyment. 

For a time, after leaving the city behind 
us, we were a little bothered with getting 
over the barbed wire fencing, as so much 
of the land near the town was taken up. 
But this only gave an added zest to the 


‘day’s proceeding, for were not sportsmen 


in the old country troubled with the same 
thing at times, and besides, had not the 
Colonel, with a foresight highly to be 
commended, provided himself with a large 
pair of nippers, with which he ruthlessly 
lay level sufficient wire to 
through ? 

So we rode away across the bluffs, with 
Prairie-dog Town, a couple of acres under- 
mined by that strange little animal, to our 
right. Some of the inhabitants of it came 
out, and sat in the doors of their houses 
and looked at us—funny little tan-coloured 
animals these, which sat up on their hind 
legs, 4 la kangaroo, and folding their front 
paws meekly in front of them, would give 
sharp, shrill little yelps, much like a toy 
rabbit does when you pinch it. Next we 
rode through quite a forest of scrub-oak, 
growing to the height of two or three feet, 
and this caught E.’s and her friend’s habits 
fearfully. The men, too, got their boots 


take us. 
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scratched into the bargain; but these 
were heavy Wellingtons — all shorter 
kinds being called shoes in Western 
life. Besides this, they all wore “‘ schaps "— 
a species of leather breeches without a 
seat—above their dark-blue “ overalls,” 
which protected their legs finely. Now, 
too, we rode in silence, the horn-blower 
even being quiet, for we had reached the 
School Section, where we were sure of 
finding a coyote or two; and sure enough 
as we headed a bluff, we saw down in the 
hollow the carcase of a dead cow. Only 
the hide and bones seemed left; it had 
“ gone up” long ago, during a cold snap, 
but in spite of that, the hide was heaving 
and moving as if there was still life within. 
And so there was, for the Colonel gave a 
shout, and out tumbled two beautiful 
coyotes, with skins and brushes in fine 
condition, who had been worrying the dry 
bones of the poor cow-brute. 

We all shouted loudly, and then rode 
quickly on. I became almost breathless at 
first at Rorie’s sudden spring forwards, 
but after five minutes of dogged sticking 
on settled down to the pace, A fine dance 
those coyotes led us, twisting sometimes to 
the right, sometimes to the left! As for 
me, I expected to come to grief every 
moment over the many patches of cacti 
plants, with their pear-shaped fruit covered 
with minute prickles; however, Rorie 
took great care of me, and showed much 
skill in avoiding them. Every now and 
again, as we neared the Creek we would 
come across ‘“‘taken up” pre-emptions, 
and the Colonel’s ever-useful pliers be 
brought into action. It was a glorious 
day, the sky, as usual, intensely blue,.and 
so high overhead that it looked almost 
black. In the background the bluffs at 
the bottom of the Foot-hills were flaming 
with scrub-oak in yellow and red, the 
poison ivy lay round the Creek in more 
vivid shades of the same colours, whilst far 
above everything the snowy peaks were 
blushing and gleaming pink and gold, as 
the sun caught them here and there. 
Around the Creek the wild cherry-trees 


{ which gave it its name were covered with 
j bunches of red and black fruit, almost 


hiding the foliage, whilst the greengage- 
looking plum covered its trees, and the 
plaintive note of the killdeer kept repeating 
“Oh, dear! Ob, dear!” over and over 
again in the cotton-wood boughs. There 
was no difficulty in fording the Creek this 
time of the year, it was simply a trickling 
stream in its sandy bed; and with an 





encouraging “hoo” to the horses we were 
down its banks and over it after three 
grey specks, for another coyote had turned 
up, growing smaller by degrees and beauti- 
fully less in the distance. 

The boys began to be afraid the game 
would escape them, and vowed next time 
they would catch them in traps. I cannot 
say either that the greyhounds were going 
as keenly after the coyotes as might be 
wished by the ardent sportsmen ; in fact, 
they appeared to fight a little shy of these 
creatures, in spite of all the Squire would 
tell us of the wonderful exhibitions they 
had given of their fleetness on former days. 
The more, too, the dogs lagged, the more 
did the Squire pile on these tales, till one of 
the boys was heard to mutter that they 
did not ‘seem up to sample, somehow.” 

Then the Squire became a victim to the 
prevailing crossness which was, I grieve to 
say, affecting the field, and, turning on 
Judge, declared that it was his wretched 
horn which had done all the mischief; in 
fact, the adjective he used was not wretched, 
but that does as a very fair substitute, 
One could not but feel too that there 
might be something in this idea, for 
really Judge’s horn was a most discordant 
instrument, with but one note, and oh! 
how thankful we felt that it had but one! 
However, harmony was restored at last 
by Colonel’s getting near enough to one 
of the coyotes to shoot it, to the joy of 
us all, especially of E., who remembered 
the only time she had allowed her ducks 
to go on the Creek without being person- 
ally conducted, and found nothing left of 
her treasured brood save a few white 
feathers floating upon the top of the 
water. Well, we felt that, at any rate, 
now we had “killed” at last, and next the 
one thought of the whole crowd was E.’s 
Ranch and food. For we all suddenly 
discovered we were very hungry, and 
the mention by E. of a ceitain round of 
spiced beef cooling in her dairy did 
not make us feel much better ; indeed, we 
felt we must ride for that beef for all we 
were worth. 

As for the other coyotes, they might 
return unmolested to the bosoms of their 
families, why should we harm the poor 
things? With this humane resolve we 
rode off in the direction of E.’s Ranch, 
We were rather to bits, too, some of us, 
by this time, owing to the scrub-oak. E,’s 
habit and her friend’s were in tatters 
round the bottom, and an unlucky “‘tender- 
foot” who had no schaps and Wellingtons 
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had torn his socks to ribbons round the 
ankles; but as these last useful articles 
could be bought at the dry goods store 
very reasonably, namely, seven pair for a 
doilar, he did not seem to mind much. 

How good that beef was, too, by the time 
we got round toit! During the evening 
two boys off a neighbouring creek rode 
over, bringing in a waggon a couple of 
coyotes they had trapped, and suggested 
that we should have another day’s hunting 
on the morrow. We were none of us loth. 
My two boys left me for the night with 
E. and rode off home to see to their animals, 
promising to be over to breakfast next 
day. E. and I tidied up her habit and 
went to bed a little tired ; indeed, I was 
so tired that it seemed to me that I had 
only had an hour’s sleep when I was 
called. Yet early as it was, I heard E 
hard at work sweeping out the parlour. 
It was in reality five o’clock, and I could 
hear through the open window the “low- 
ing” of the cows being driven in for 
milking, and the splash and clinking of 
the buckets in the well as they filled the 
tubs. One tub ready filled over-night 
_was waiting for me now, so I heroically 
splashed in, and was soon dressed and 
ready to help with breakfast. . 

Preparing a Western breakfast is no 
joke. The porridge, certainly, had been 
cooked overnight, as it required two hours 
to “cree,” being boiled with milk, and 
only needed to be warmed up. But there 
was hot biscuit to be baked, a dish of 
sweetbreads and ham to be fried, eggs to 
be boiled, and potatoes—no breakfast out 
West is complete without potatoes in some 
form or the other—to be cooked, stewed 
fruit to be put out, and cream and butter 
to be fetched from the dairy, for—oh, sinful 
extravagance !—we ate our porridge with 
cream. 

By the time E. had done the rooms, 
and I had laid and cooked breakfast, the 
boys began to dropin. It was then half- 
past seven, and we sat down to our meal 
with the appetites of people who had been 
up and working for a couple of hours. 
Breakfast being over, we determined to 
ride to the Hunt Ranch and let our 
captured coyotes loose at the bottom of it, 
hoping they would give us a run over the 
School Section again. E. and I quickly 
cleared away and washed up, the boys 
getting the horses ready, then we raked 
out and relaid the fire, pulled down all the 
blinds in the shanty—the Western equiva- 
lent to “ Not at home”—and locked the 





door, putting the key under a stone, so 
that whoever got home first might have 
the joy of lighting the stove. 

We were soon on our ‘horses and off 
towards the School Section, but that day 
we dispensed with Judge’s horn; it had 
been of no use the day before, indeed, rather 
in the way. There were about ten of us ali 
told, a motley-looking outfit, on all sorts 
and conditions of horse-flesh, accompaniod 
by two snarling coyotes in a buggy. Still 
even without the wonderful horn we looked 
strauge enough ; in fact, we must have done 
80, for when we crossed the D. and R. G. 
track a passing passenger train slowed down 
to look at us, all the people craning their 
heads out of the window, whilst the con- 
ductor, engineer, fireman, and brakesmen 
took a most lively interest in our proceed- 
ings, and I heard a most unmistakeable 
English voice suggesting that we were a 
lynching party, though in what capacity 
E. and myself would have been present, 
history does not say. Needless to say it 
was a lovely morning again; the Fall is 
usually a succession of beautiful weather, 
and the cool crispness of the breeze as it 
swept on our faces from over the moun- 
tains made life worth living indeed. Per- 
fect weather and a good horse to ride, all 
my desires for the time being were bounded 
with these two things, and the primitive 
man, which, despite nineteen centuries of 
civilisation, underlies more or less of human 
nature, rejoiced greatly. 

Then the coyotes were let loose; they 
looked fierce and snarly—the boys had fed 
them well with calf meat before we started 
—but when they were iirst let out of the 
traps they lay quite still for a few 
moments, their limbs being cramped, aud 
then got on their legs and started off in a 
long, slow stride, increasing in speed each 
minute, 

We gave them good law, and then with 
a wild “hoo” were after them. Oh, the 
joy of that long, steady ‘lope across the 
prairie, up and down bluffs, which rolled 
away in all directions like the petrified 
billows of some enormous ocean; now 
swaying to one side to avoid a clump of 
cacti, and now to the other out of the 
way of a prairie-dog hole; but still on, and 
on, and on, the coyotes leading us swiftly! 
At last, to our distress, they turned 
abruptly and headed for the Hant Rasch. 
We all looked at each other, for although 
at the top of this ranch there was a vast 
table-land many thousand acres in extent, 
the side was very steep, covered with huge 
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boulders, dead trees, scrub-oak, and rolling 

avel, Wise and sagacious coyotes, they 
felt themselves upon their own ground 
here, and knew that the human animals 
following could get on but slowly compared 
to themselves. Still, we had not come all 
that distance to be thus outwitted by a 
couple of vagabonds in grey, so we set our 
teeth—at least, I know I did—and prepared 
to follow them. Up the dry caiion the 
gallant little cow-ponies panted, and Jack 
shouted out to us to knot up our bridles 
and let them have their heads, which we 
did ; I, I own, with much misgiving, for 
it was only the second time I had been up 
a mountain caiion—indeed, at that time my 
riding itself was of very recent date. The 
ponies, however, took us in charge and 
plunged on; I held to my saddle-horn 
tightly, and felt like a fly upon the walls 
of a room, only the fly, happy creature, 
has wings. 

How glad I was when we reached the 
top and another rolling plain stretched 
in front of us, and beyond that such a 
view all round; bounded on three sides 
by the wonderful Rockies, the great white 
peaks of the Snowy Range, behind them ! 
Before us lay Denver, the queen city of the 
plains, but a few years ago a collection of 
wooden shanties, and now a great city with 
many thousand inhabitants. In front of 
the city the River Platte wound slowly in 
and out, only a shining streak of water at 
this season, although the deep, wide sandy 
banks showed what it might be when in 
flood. To our left Dawson Mountain and 
the Devil’s Head stood up jagged and 
rough, and behind them again lay the 
Foot-hills. Pike’s Peak, with its great 
shoulders jutting out, dominated over all 
the Range on one side, whilst Long’s Peak 
did the same on the other, and the 
fantastic red rocks of Perry Park were 
dwarfed into nothingness ; whilst gleaming 
here and there the iron ways of the D. and 
R. G. and Santa Fé track glittered in the 
sun, E, and I had been busy watching 
all this, and when we looked round the 
others were already a vanishing point in the 
distance ; we should never catch them up 
now. So we got off the ponies, undid their 
saddles and let them crop the grass. By 
this time, too, we were both conscious of a 
dreadfal thirst, and would have given any- 
thing for a drink of water. It was little 
wonder, for it was long past three. -How 
we hunted for water, and the more we 
looked the thirstier we grew; it seemed as 
if there was none to be found. At last E. 





gave a cry of joy; she had hit upon a 
spring. We did not stand upon ceremony, 
but flung ourselves upon the ground face 
downwards, and took one long, delicious 
draught; how delightfully cool it was 
after our long, hot ride ! 

Then we jumped up with a cry of 
horror ; it was strongly impregnated with 
sulphur! I draw a veil over our sub- 
sequent sufferings; suffice it to say that 
after a painful interval we were as thirsty 
as ever, and had we not found a few wild 
gooseberries I do not know what we should 
have done. 

By this time we saw the boys returning; 
they had evidently been successful, for a 
couple of coyote skins adorned their 
saddle-horns, which were promptly pre- 
sented to us with many regrets that we 
had not been “in at the death.” For my 
part I felt just as pleased that I had not, 
for in spite of all my time of Western 
life, except rattle-snakes, I never got used 
to killing anything, even a chicken, 
although it was often my hard fate to be 
compelled to do so. 

But when in graphic language E. told 
the adventure of the sulphur spring, I 
thought the boys would have died with 
laughter. I was dreadfully thirsty, and 
thought them not a little unkind, but they 
made up for it on the way home, by 
riding ahead and getting us some water 
from the Creek, and I am bound to say I 
never tasted such nectar in my life ; and 
even now whenever I look at my coyote 
skin I feel thirsty directly. 





DONEGAL SKETCHES. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 


THE next day was Sunday, and I was 
off early from comfortable Carrick. The 
cliff walk to Ardara was my programme— 
rather a formidable one, as even Mr, 
Baddeley in his Guide Book thinks it, 
With just a cartridge-case for a night kit, 
my fishing-rod, oa a waiking-stick, I 
mounted the car which was to take me to 
Glen, some six miles on the road, Here- 
after I was to find my way by instinct, 
compass, or the cliff edges, if these were 
practicable, 

The weather was still good—a mercy 
under the circumstances—breezy and clear. 
My car therefore put me down with plenty 
of hopes by the police barracks in Glen, 
and I struck at once for the Sawpit, a cliff 
crevice in the first bay north of Glen, The 
church bells were ringing, and the village 
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damsels in fine bonnets and bare feet were 
wending their way to mass. They put on 
their boots by-and-by. It was pretty to 
see them and their menkind kneeling at 
the crosses which are a feature of Glen. 
Saint Columb is the great saint of this 
place, and there is plenty of vague 
legendary local lore about him. 

From the very first the rocks were most 
imposing. Glen Head itself is a precipice 
exactly the height of Carrigan Head, 
which it resembles also in having a signal 
tower. After that comes the Sturrall, a 
headland approached by an edge much 
worse than Helvellyn’s boasted Striding 
Edge. From the Sturrall there is a drop 
almost to the sea level by the Sawpit, with 
the sea lazhing the rocks at one’s side, and 
some rather nervous going. Here in the 
glen are two or three cottages and a few 
acres of green patches, with a rivulet and 
mountain lakes inland with plenty of fish 
in them. But I had no time for fishing 
just then. I wished to break the back 
of the day’s adventure ere I tried my 
luck in that way. S» onwards and upa 
steep climb to the summit of Tormore 
Head, whence the needles of rock in the 
Atlantic are exceedingly weird, and none 
more so than the Tormore Island with its 
Doge’s cap finial. The wiud here on the 
summit of this eight-hundred-feet precipice 
was very strong; but the sights also 
were strong to counteract its incon- 
veniences. Hence Lake Anaffrin inland, 
buried smong granite mountains, could be 
seen, The trout here are said to be good 
and numerous. Bat though I hesitated 
awhile, I resisted Anaffcin, and again 
descended to the sea level by the yellow 
sands of Puliska Bay, with its picturesque 
boundary of red and white cliffs, For the 
fourth time I had to tackle an ascent 
immediately after a descent, all of which 
were as abrupt in the one direction as the 
other. Nor did I halt anywhere until I 
had turned the corner of Donegal’s southern 
mass and looked across the water at 
Loughros Point, Dawros Head, and the 
lighthouse of Arran beyond. Then I 
allowed myself to lunch, and truly I could 
hardly anywhere in the land have feasted 
amid more impressive surroundings, 

I fancied the worst was over. It was an 
error, but I do not mind it now since it 
tempted me to give an hour to Like 
Adoochro, about half a mile from the coast. 
under the rocks of Slieve Tooey. The ripple 
on the water was very inviting, and so it 
seemed were the rather dull-coloured flies 





of local make which I threw on the lake. 
I fished for an hour, had perhaps a 
hundred rises, and caught half-a-dozen 
pretty little trout, the biggest being about 
half a pound. Bat they all returned to 
their own element not much the worse, I 
hope, for their adventure. I could in no 
manner consent to add to my burdens, 
Lake Adoochro must de about as full of 
brown trout as it well can be—though 
near the heathery shores they do not seem 
to ran to any size. 

Four o’clock found me on the seaward 
spurs of Slieve Tooey, on the look-out for 
the pair of golden eagles I had been told 
of. Sure enough there they were, soaring 
high over the mountain top, with that 
serene gait of theirs which no other created 
bird can match. The contrast between 
them and the screeching sea-birds on my 
left was much in favour of the eagles. I 
had got rather tired of the aggressive 
shrieks of the gulls, even as I had almost 
wearied of the succession of majestic cliffs 
and precipices of this unrivalled coast- 
line. So I came within half a mile of 
Maghera, where the mountain falls almost 
like a wall into the sea, and farther east 
into the sands of Loughros Beg Bay. 

Here I should have felt in « fix but for 
the company of a man who had been out 
to see if his sheep had tripped over a 
precipice. The only visible route into 
Maghera was by a sheep-track scratched in 
the well-nigh vertical cliffs, some two 
hundred feet above the sea. To my 
companion, with bare feet, it was not so 
bad; but it was different for me and my 
boots. The cliff was of slippery shale. It 
was really ticklish—worse far than the 
One Man Pass, Siill, there was nothing 
for it. The man repeatedly turned to ask 
if I was afraid. One does not like to 
confess to fear at any time ; truth to tell, 
however, it was rough on the nerves, 
Twice or thrice my slips were bad, nor 
was the rock very good stuff to hold on to. 
It broke in the hands. I was unfeignedly 
glad when the worst was past, and we 
descended into the sandy hollow, where a 
score or so of oblong wigwams set between 
the mountains and the Bay made up the 
miserable little village of Maghera. 

From Maghera, one of “Balfour’s roads” 
—as the relief works of the kind are 
called—runs into Ardara, about seven miles 
further. It was six o’clock, and I was 
tired. But sleeping in Maghera was not 
to be thought of, though my friend was 
civil enough to offer me the chance. I drank 
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some milk and ate—at his wife’s urgent 
pressure—some stirabout from the family 
cooking-pot, suitably acknowledged their 
kindness, and then, having been carried 
pick-a-back over a stream which blocked 
the way to the high-road, I again got into 
routine walking order. It was half-past 
eight ere I reached Ardara, after a lovely 
walk between mountain slopesand thesandy 
Bay. I was dead tired, but uncommonly 
glad to have made the excursion. The 
note of ‘‘an Eton boy,” who made 
just this trip a year or two ago, and re- 
corded his ideas of it in the Ardara Hotel 
visitors’ book, is not a whit too strong 
about the arduousness of the jaunt. Its 
distance, in mere mileage, cannot be short 
of twenty miles—but such miles ! 

The next day opened with showers. 
But the gracious north-easter got up again 
and there was soon enough blue sky for 
encouragement. I set out therefore for 
Dungloe. There are two or three routes 
to Dungloe from Ardara. I chose the most 
direct one, which leads across the Dawros 
Head country towards Maas, having first 
obtained the necessary leave to fish such of 
the Owenea lakes on my way as might 
tempt me. Truth to tell it wasa lovely 
fishing day. The showers were just the 
thing. But my feet were a little sore from 
the trials of the previous day, and with 
the darkening clouds over the Gweedore 
mountains away north, I was somewhat 
anxious not to risk a downright soaking 
by unnecessary dallying. Lough Machugh 
is the lake hereabouts with the best reputa- 
tion. A Catholic priest with a long nose 
whom I consulted on the high-road about 
the waters confirmed previous advisers in 
the matters, I was content, however, with 
a certain smaller lake, tributary to Machugh. 
Hardly had I cast ere I was in a decent 
fish, Away ran the line, and for five 
minutes things looked bright. Then, just 
when a gust of wind on my hat made me 
lose self-possession, up leaped the trout, 
and a moment later he was off with the 
barb firm in his gills. As pretty a little 
fish as an unskilfal angler ever sighed in 
vain for! During the half-hour that fol- 
lowed there was sport with the youngsters, 
Here, as elsewhere in Donegal, the trout 
seemed taken more with sober flies than 
with manufactures of a garish hue. 

The showers now came with briefer 
intervals, I put up my rod, therefore, and 
stepped out. There is not much to seo 
between Ardara and Maas—chiefly un- 
cultivated heath, plentifully and charmingly 





broken with lilied lakelets. But as Maas 
is approached, the great Bay of Gweebarra 
with its miles of sand comes into view. 
The Gweebarra river had to be crossed by 
a ferry. The boat was old and worn, and 
I had the satisfaction of paying for the 
passage of two other passengers as well as 
myself. The ferryman “from the likes of 
me,” he was civil enough t> say, would not be 
satisfied with less than about twelve times 
his customary fare. Thence I journeyed to 
Lattermacaward, a tiny village, with lakes 
all about it, in one of which, I was 
informed by a talkative pig-driver, there 
were trout as large as lambs, but so lazy 
that they could not be induced to take flies 
of any kind. I gave them the chance, but 
my want of success seemed to confirm the 
tale of the lethargy, if not of the size, of 
the fish. Luncheon of bread and butter 
and milk at the post office here, with a 
cigar to boot, put me in train for the last 
ten miles of the day, by way of Ballyna- 
carrick, where the high-road from the 
south comes to an end at another ferry. 

The eight miles from Ballynacarrick to 
Dangloe were made under gloomy condi- 
tions of weather over the most woefal land 
that ever a farmer set eyes on. Black bog 
interspersed with big white rocks would be 
enough to disgust any peasantry but an 
Irish peasantry. Yet here their hovels 
were to be seen set among the rocks, and 
with wretched-looking crops also bedded 
between the boulders. The people them- 
selves were to the eye as unprepossessing 
as their environment, For that, however, 
they cannot be blamed. The dreariness 
of their surroundings—-bare moor to the 
east, and the great sandy waste of 
Trawenagh Bay to the west—was almost 
haunting even to me during the couple of 
hours I spent in them. 

One pretty lake, about a mile from 
Ballynacarrick, made me put on the reel 
and try a few casts. Its islets were very 
attractive, and so was the rather forcible 
ripple which the north-east wind raised on 
it. Bat though I tarried here, throwing 
for half an hour, I had nota single rise. It 
was the only Donegal lake on which 1 
failed in this respect. As a rule these 
waters must be quite crowded and the 
trout glad of the merest pretext to stretch 
themselves outside their populous domain. 

This road to Dangloe goes with nightmare 
straightness across the moor, climbing its 
hills without deviation. Lough Aleck 
More was passed to the left—a groat, 
shallow, islet-studded reach of water—and 
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soon afterwards, to my relief, the Catholic 
church of Dungloe appeared, and I was 
received at the “Post Office Hotel” of 
Maurice Boyle. I wish every hotel ia 
Donegal were as good as this admirable, 
unpretending house. 

A very bad squall of wind and rain 
ushered in the next day, and Arran was 
only dimly seen through the haze until 
twelve o'clock. I was ready to be detained 
by stress of weather. But, lo! soon afier 
noon the sky broke, and though the wind 
blew a gale, it was decent walking weather. 
It seemed to me that I might at least get as 
far as Gweedore, some twelve miles distant 
only. This was my shortest day afoot, and 
also the roughest. It was downright fight- 
ing with the wind for an hour or two, and 
many were the moans and maledictions it 
raised in the various peasantry with whom. 
I talked. Nothing, they said, could be 
worse for their beloved ‘“‘taties.” At 
Annagary Bridge it was simply fearfal— 
quite a storm; and my memories of the 
agricultural wretchedness of this part of 
Donegal are much affected by recollection 
of the breathlessness to which at times I 
was reduced in fighting against the gusts, 

Of Gweedore there is no need to say any- 
thing. Is it not famous wherever anglers do 
congregate—not to speak of politicians in- 
terested in Home Rule? The hotel was 
full—so full that I had to submit to a make- 
shift bedroom, no great hardship, in truth, 
It was told at dinner how one man only 
the week before had with his own rod 
brought three-and-twenty salmon to the 
death in a single fishing day in the Clady. 
Scepticism was quelled by the respectability 
of the vouchers for this great achievement 
—with their own liveried servants waiting 
upon them while they bore witness to it. 
Also there was toasting in champagne of a 
youthful salmon fisher who had killed his 
first fish on that day. Gweedore is not a 
particularly winsome place for the mere 
tourist, When he has climbed Errigal 
and looked at Father McFadden’s famous 
parish of Derrybeg he has nearly exhausted 
the ‘‘ features” of the district. But for the 
accomplished angler itis hard to beat; and 
its remoteness is just the characteristic that 
pleases him most. Hence it is one of 
those hotels in which you can by no means 
rely on accommodation during the season. 

Royal weather again the next day. I 
had some premonition of it in the sunset 
of the evening before, and so breakfasted 
early and was at Derrybeg, four miles off, 
ere nine o'clock, The western islands of 





Donegal were fair to see as I gradually 
descended towards them. But the surf 
still ran high against their rocks, and one 
was disposed to pity the poor fellows whose 
ineptitude condemned them to live on such 
bleak, exposed spots of earth. Father 
McFadden, I regret to say, I did not see, 
I was, however, satisfied with what I saw 
of his flock. I declare it made one 
think of living on a chessboard to look 
at the smallness of the holdings of this 
over-populated district. I suppose in 
every family there are about three times 
as many children as there ought to be— 
from an economic standpoint—and yet it 
is England’s fault that they are not all 
nillionaires, or something of the kind ! 
From Derrybeg, with its manor-like 
parsonage, good-looking church, conspicuous 
police barracks, and degraded peasantry, I 
made as straight as possible for the Bloody 
Foreland mountain, But it was not so 
very straight : humanity and its tenements 
stopped the way. I expected ere coming 
here to find this north-western corner of 
the land about as wild and uninhabited 
as the Cape Wrath district of Scotland. 
What a delusion! Forseveral miles north 
and south, a maze of disgusting little rough 
roads are scratched in the stony land, 
and the pedestrian has to wander like a 
man in a dream to and fro between miser- 
able huts, aiming as best the roads will let 
him for the round summit of the mountain 
goal behind. It would never do to try and 
go in a bee-line. There would bo lean, 
starveling patches of oats and the tenants 
themselves in the way—the latter crouched 
on their stone walls watching their con- 
sumptive cows and sheep pick up an ear 
of grass every half minute or so, and much 
indisposed to give a Saxon leave to trespass. 
The man who has walked from Gwee- 
dore to Bloody Foreland will not be likely 
to forget the walk. Even the mountain 
itselfi—about one thousand feet high—is 
abominably encroached on. Not satisfied 
with trying to make oats grow on one of 
the most exposed spots anywhere in the 
kingdom, the people have crimped the 
slopes of the hill in their quest for turf— 
one of the subjects about which so much 
disputation has arisen between landlord 
and so-called tenants during the past ten 
years. The Irish of the Bloody Foreland 
are much to be pitied. But any one who 
has read the pamphlet of their parish 
priest, Father McFadden, called “ Facts 
from Gweedore,” will see that the Derry- 
beg landlords also deserve compassion. I 
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talked with a few of the local peasantry. 
Their apathy was quite remarkable, But 
they all seemed to have relatives in 
America, upon whose comparative opulence 
they relied for a living. It was told me 
by one candid gentleman with a very red 
proboscis, and a cow, whom he held by a 
string, that the chief trouble of the 
country was not England, but the whisky. 
That seems to be the impression also of 
more than a few genuine patriots among 
the Irish clergy. But they whisper it in 
secret, 

The day held beautifully fine. I con- 
sidered myself a singularly favoured in- 
dividual. Here I had been walking for a 
week and more in the part of Ireland 
most celebrated for its wet, and I had not 
had a single soaking, And I could stretch 
myself on the sward of the Foreland’s 
level summit and enjoy one of the most 
comprehensive and interesting views you 
may behold anywhere in Ireland. Near 
at hand I looked upon a tract of country 
from which many « contumacious tenant 
has been evicted for his own good, while 
beyond were the mountains of Donegal, 
piled one above the other, with Errigal’s 
veined pyramid conspicuous for its grace, 
and flat-backed Muckish notable for iis 
bulk. The Atlantic Islands also were 
famously displayed. Tory seemed quite 
close, its fine eastern cliffs rather lost from 
this standpoint. The three Inishes — 
Inishbeg, Inishdooey, and Inishbofin — 
were like parts of the mainland, also to the 
north, aud south towards Arran the other 
islets were just parted from Donegal by 
narrow waterways fringed with bright 
sand, 

I had made a grievous mistake this day. 
I had started from the hotel forgetful of 
the luncheon packet. Thus I could not 
break my fast on the Foreland Hill, though 
I drank its health in whisky, Bat I 
determined to make for the nearest inn 
with all speed. This I calculated was 
seven miles distant—somewhat as the 
crow flies, across heather and bog to the 
high-road, which could be seen amid the 
dreary moorland north of the ridge of 
Tievealechid. I covered that seven miles 
in about an hour and a half, and con- 
gratulated myself. The big Lake Lagha, 
under Tievealechid, looked mightily allur- 
ing, but I was indisposed to move out of 
my way for it. Besides, conscience declined 
to allow me to poach it. 

It was a roasting, brisk walk, through a 
| largely-evicted district, The tenants re- 


| maining were of the most abject quality. 
The only building of any distinction 
passed was a snug little crimson barrack 
for two or three constables, with galvanised 
roof, and neat wire railings to the domain. 
But it was a significant sight. One of the 
men volunteered his opinion that it was a 
‘pretty infernal part of the world” to be 
banished to, I fancy he would feel much 
more at home in South Africa, with twelve 
miles betwixt himself and his nearest 
neighbour, 

The sands of Ballyness Bay looked 
tempting for a short cut to Falcarragh. 
But I was not sure of the tide, I kept 
therefore to the road when once I hit it, 
and so at three o'clock got fed on bread 
and butter and milk once again, This was 
at the post office inn of Gortahork. The 
postmaster, discreet man, frowned at the 
word Home Rule. He wanted to know 
what the taxes would amount to when 
Dablin had power to levy, according to its 
pleasure. Though Catholic and patriot, he 
felt proper respect for England, and told 
me of a man who for thirteen years had 
paid no rent and was yet extremely 
pressing to have his rent lowered by the 
Commissioners, It was clear as spring 
water that he thought his compatriots 
had hocussed and baited England quite 
enough. 

From Gortahork to Falcarragh it is but 
a couple of miles. The police barracks 
were mentioned as the finest building in 
Falcarragh. This sort of thing is quite 
odd to us Englishmen—it reveals such an 
eccentric condition of existence, I was 
not attracted by the police barracks, or 
even by the muscular constables themselves, 
lounging in their shirt-sleeves within their 
barrack yard, The village situation itself 
is, however, delightful, looking at Tory 
Island in one quarter and the noble cliffs 
of Horn Head in another. There are 
two modest inns here, in both of which I 
could see feminine faces more than passably 
fair. These, however, I resisted. I felt 
energetic. An additional seven and a half 
miles to the twenty I had already walked 
since leaving Gweedore seemed nothing at 
all, and the day was still in its prime. On, 
therefore, I went for Dunfanaghy, and 
here I arrived at about half-past seven, by 
no means jaded. I fancied Falcarragh 
would be the limit east of Irish cottage 
destitution, But it was not so, Some of 
the people towards Dunfanaghy seemed 
mere savages, alike in appearances, manners, |. 





and their debased surroundings, Derrybeg 
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way the crimson ekirts and headgear 
which many of the women wear give 
a pleasant touch of brightness to the 
prevailing poverty. Between Falcarragh 
and Dunfanaghy this was wanting. But 
the population is not dense hereabouts—a 
4 mercy for all concerned. 

Rather a loose sort of place this Dan- 
j fanaghy Hotel, with good victualling, 
however, to set against the almost Spanish 
indifference to those smal! details which 
go so far to explain the agreeable word 
“comfort.” Mrs. Craik bewails Horn 
Head’s inaccessibility to ladies because of 
Dunfanaghy’s lack of hotel accommodation. 
That is going a little too far. The lack does 
not exist. With a little thought the 
“Stewart Arms” might be made as snug a 
nest for the bird of passage as any other 
house in the shire. 

Down came the rain the next morning, 
and the coasts of Sheep Haven were 
obliterated. The outlook was absolutely 
dismal. But I relied on past experience 
of Donegal weather, and hoped for the 
afternoon. Nor was I disappointed. Tne 
mist lifted, the blue sky appeared, and 
when I had lunched I set off for Horn 
Head. On this interesting peninsula I 
tarried five or six hours. Its cliffs and 
precipices are worthy of a country which 
can boast of Carrigan Head, Glen Head, 
and Slieve League. The Horn itself is 
quite a dreadful pile, not inaptly named. 
Indeed, the rocks of which it consists are 
so far gone in dissolution in many places 
that you have a very reasonable fear as 
you perch on them that Horn Head is the 
very last part of Donegal you will set 
eyes on, Though you look down ever so 
carefully you can’t help dislodging maszes 
of shale, which excite the gulls below very 
considerably. These birds may be seen in 
multitudinous rows on the ledges, like so 
many schoolgirls, and they eviden'ly 
object to avalanches without rhyme or 
reason, 

All the north and west coast of the 
Horn Head peninsula deserves to be 
viewed. It is extensive enough to be 
fatiguing. I never saw so many rabbits 
in my life as on this headland. If they 
are not here by the million they are 
certainly to be reckoned by ens of 
thousands. The headland must a most, in 
fact, be undermined by them; and for its 
very preservation the proprietor of Horn 
Head House may be invited to give the 
public free shooting over bis domain for a 
year or two. 





And now my walk through Donegal 
may be said to be at an end. True, there 
was one day more. The distance from 
Danfanaghy to Letterkenny is about 
twenty-one miles, and I covered it by 
three o'clock the following afternoon. But 
this is rather a hackneyed road — for 
Donegal. You meet the mail-car on it, 
and not a few “jaunters” of other kinds. 
For there is a railway of narrow gauge at 
Letterkenny, and hence it is the starting- 
point for all passenger and mail traffic into 
the wilds, 

Tee road to Letterkenny is not un- 
interesting, but save for Muckich, it is not 
appreciably beautified by mouataia shapes, 
Creeslough, on Sheep Haven—seven miles 
on the way—is a pretty spot, with likely 
lakes near it, and a hotel in which I saw 
fishing -rods, betokening tourists, while I 
bought a handful of bad cigars. Donegal 
is a shocking county for tobacco. The 
visitor must look after himself in this 
respect. In Danfanaghy, the capital of 
the north, the landlord of the hotel failed 
to obtain a cigar for me, by hock or by 
crook, Upon the whole, it is as well that 
he did fail, From Creeslough to Kilma- 
crenan you traverse a species of mountain 
pass. It is a small thing of the kind, 
with police barracks half-way. There is a 
dirty hole of an inn at K}macrenan, in 
which I was pestered by a very fat lady 
—a boarder, I understood—who much 
anuoyed me with her company. She 
lolled out of the window and cracked 
indecorous jokes with the townsfolk what 
time she did not sit facing me, twirling her 
thumbs, and telling of the pleasures of 
railway travel. For the first time in her 
life the other day she had gone five miles 
on the Letterkenny narrow gauge. I really 
wonder the rolling stock bore her, poor, 
crazy, fat soul! 

But enough. With Letterkenny, its 
huge pvorhouse, and lunatic asylum — to 
which the above-mentioned lady ought to 
have been sent—its choice of hotels, and 
its railway station, my tour finished. It 
is a trip upon which I look back with 
unmitigated pleasure. Donegal is not 
overrun with visitors at any time. When 
an election is afoot, I judge, you can hardly 
discover one to the hundred mile. It is 
cheap, and it is beautiful after the aterner 
methods of natural beauty. I was afraid 
Irish would be spoken in the wilds. Tiere 
was hardly any of it anywhere, and only 
twice did an interlocutor show ignorance 
of English. The people are not genial and 
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sentimental, like the Irish folk of romance. 
I fancy they want more understanding 
than most Celts. They must have more 
virtues than they show on the surface. 
Bat that is a matter about which the 
average tourist or angler will not concern 
himself. The latter in particular will not 
be tempted out of his own line of diversion 
into the thorny maze of racial studies and 
politics. He, if any man, cannot fail to enjoy 
Donegal. In some respects it is a better 
county than Satherlandshire. The Donegal 
hotels are not all first-class, but even the 
second and third raters are more comfort- 
able than the smoky and sometimes insect- 
haunted hovels in the midst of forlorn, 
remote straths, which it is considered the 
thing in North Scotland to inhabit for five 
or six curious weeks in pursuit of ‘‘fush” 
during the dog days, 





THE DINNER-HOUR. 





ONE o'clock sounds from the City 
churches, passed on from one tower to 
another, over the heads of the hurrying 
crowd ; but as the stroke of “one” is a 
business soon disposed of, the sounds 
might escape notice if it were not for a 
general change in the aspect of the City 
crowds. The intentness of business or 
pleasure seems to give way to an equal 
intentness of hunger. The streets were 
fall before, but they are fuller now. Fleet 
Street is almost impassable ; Ludgate Hill 
shows a sea of heads; policemen politely 
request you to “pass along” as you are 
wedged among a crowd of both sexes in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, while Cheapside is 
a mighty stream of people with circling 
eddies about each eating-house or popular 
coffee-room. 

It is the great dinner-hour that has 
sounded, and not only in the City, but all 
over England the summons is eagerly 
responded to. What are they doing just 
now in busy, smoky Manchester; in 
Brummagen, the steely and the brazen ; 
in breezy, tarry Liverpool? Why, rushing 
for their dinners everybody; merchants, 
manufacturers, shipbrokers, clerks, and sales- 
men, artisans, labourers, carmen, firemen, 
shipmen, a!! knocking off work at one o’clock 
and making for the accustomed dining- 
place, 

It has not always been our custom, 
this one o'clock dinner-hour. Half a 
century ago, genteel people and the bulk | 
of the professional classes dined at three | 





in the afternoon. It was a cosy, comfort- 
able hour, allowing plenty of leisure for the 
pippins and the cut-glass decanters labelled 
* White” and “ Red,” each standing in its 
little bucket on the polished mahogany, 
and thus gently leading on to the plentiful 
“tea” and substantial supper which followed 
with commendable regularity. 

The three o'clock dinner-hour was a 
country usage, derived from our Saxon 
ancestors, whose noon meal was the prin- 
cipal meal of the day ; the noon being the 
canonical hour of three, and not the solar 
midday, Ploughing was finished by three, 
and there was dinner in hall for all con- 
nected with the farm or manor. But the 
mercantile dinner-hour was not far re- 
moved from one o'clock even in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Thus it was, anyhow, 
in Ephesus, if we may credit Shakespeare ; 
for in the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” we find 
Adriana complaining of her hushand being 
late for dinner, the hour then being two, 
while her sister soothingly suggests : 


Perhaps some merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner. 


But in those days, as well in London as 
in Ephesus, people went home to an early 
dinner, and there is something to be 
lamented in the general divorce of the 
world in business and its wife at home in 
the way of dinner. When people live near 
their work, and can dine at home with 
wife and children, all the members of the 
family fare better, and health and strength 
are more likely to be preserved, As it is, 
of the thousands and tens of thousands 
who pour into the City daily, but a f 
moderate percentage can enjoya thoroughly 
satisfactory dinner. The gay young 
bachelors fare the best, although it may 
be noticed that as pay-day recedes in the } 
distance so their daily fare becomes more 
simple and frugal. Working men come 
next who are not above carrying basins 
wrapped in cotton handkerchiefs, and who 
are often found warming up some savoury 
mess over engine-room or packing-room 
fire. The worst off is the married clerk 


with whom money is far too scarce and 


precious to be squandered on a sufficient 
meal, and who munches his dry toast, 
unsweetened by the certainty of a more 
satisfactory repast when he reaches home. 

It is a real treat, any little scene for the 
dinner-hour loungers of Fleet Street, for 
those who hang about the narrow passages 
and entries, and the snug courts on either 
hand, which are just now permeated with 
pleasant meaty odours from snug taverns 
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and eating-houses, too well frequented to 
need advertisement from outward display. 
Youths in white aprons and shirt-sleeves 
dart here and there with trays with dishes 
steaming under their pewter covers, and 
distilling fragrance as they are borne 
along. And from the very door of the 
old-fashioned tavern which still boasts the 
sanded floor and boxed compartments of 
an earlier age, the resounding voice of the 
head waiter can be heard, as he calls for 
the chops and steaks that are still—and 
worthily—the pride of the old house. 

But the crowd of witnesses around are 
not in the way of sharing in any such 
banquets. A cloud of crude tobacco- 
smoke fills the air, and for many of the 
smokers it is probably the only refresh- 
ment of the dinner-hour. For many are 
looking for a job, and others find work 
slack, and so it is all through the regions 
where printers most do congregate. Shoe 
Lane is studded thickly with groups of 
smokers and gossipers, and all the side- 
streets show the same pallid but cheerful 
crowd. And here the lassies come in, 
binders, sewers, folders, or whatever their 
callings may be in the world of magazines, 
journals, blue-books, and pamphlets, but, 
anyhow, all enjoying their dinner-hour like 
the rest, although only possessed of ele- 
mentary notions on the subject of dinner. 
Bat if they are content with cake and 
sweetstufi—which are but poor material 
for supplying waste tissues—they do not 
suffer from low spirits,in consequence, but 
are seen parading up and down the road- 
way arm-in-arm, and occasionally saluting 
some favoured swain with a vigorous 
thump on the back. Should a piano- 
organ chance to be performing in the 
neighbourhood, it will set all the girls 
whirling round and round in waltz or 
polka, 

More to the westward along the Strand 
the same impulse is felt towards eating and 
drinking, but here the rush is for snatches 
of meals and snacks of various kinds, Corks 


} are popping, glass and plate are glittering 
j about the counters of popular restaurants, 


There are actors fresh from rehearsals, 
journalists just beginning their day, bar- 
risters who have rushed out from the Law 
Courts, a crowd of strangers from all parts 
of the world, who, whatever may be their 
country of origin, take kindly to the roast 
beef of old England and the “ creaming 
London beere.” Even Somerset House 
feels the gentle influence of the hour; 
about its arid courts trays and dishes may 





now be seen to circulate, and the potboy’s 
simple garb may sometimes be seen as he 
steals along the gloomy corridors. 

Although the further westward one 
goes, the more the dinner-hour is whittled 
down to a mere affair of luncheon, or, per- 
haps, of a late breakfast at the club; yet 
there is still a strong undercurrent of busy 
people setting in to taverns and eating- 
houses, while in the great shops and 
universal emporiums a kind of lull comes 
over the busy chaffering over laces and 
ribbons, and all the endless business of 
shopping, for two-thirds of the assistants 
are at dinner, and an equal proportion of 
customers are taking some kind of refresh- 
ment. “Meet me in the refreshment 
department, dear, at one,” is the ‘mot 
d’ordre” of Mrs. Deputy Commissioner 
Brown on marital leave of absence from 
the Punjaub, to her friend Mrs, Major 
Smith of the Staff Corps, as they part on 
various missions bent. Mighty shoppers 
are these, and they will despatch whole 
crates and cases of “ fixings” by the next 
P. and O. boat; but the labour they delight 
in requires an interval of refreshment, and 
they take it at one p.m. Another West 
End scene is in strong contrast to the 
cheerful bustle of the shoppers. It is at 
Hyde Park Corner with wan winter sun- 
shine on the misty surroundings. The 
clock at the lodge shows just past one, and 
a party of sandwich men have stacked their 
boards against the railings, the weary, 
dejected-looking men, and they have hung 
up their helmets on the spikes, for they 
are dressed in some travesty of military 
uniform, and have disposed themselves—a 
sad row of scarecrows—against the wall. 
It is their dinner-time, and one or two of 
them have screws of tobacco which they 
share with their comrades. And they chew 
that ! 

Bat now to return to the City. Here 
we have a pleasant scene on Ludgate 
Hill, with St. Paul’s looking down upon 
the busy turmoil. It is more turmoilish 
than ever to-day, for half-way up the 
hill half the roadway is up, and the 
traffic filtering slowly through the narrow 
defile is heaped up on either side of the 
posse till you could walk along the tops 
of the vehicles almost as easily as along 
the pavement. The clatter, the con- 
fusion of tongues, and general hurly- 
burly is almost overwhelming, while the 
wind blows bitter cold, and drivers on 
their chilly perches hunch up their 
shoulders, and foot passengers stick their 
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chins in their wraps and drive blindly 
along. But among the heaps of wooden 
blocks in the portion of road under repair, 
a big jovial fire is burning, and seated in 
a circle round it a party of roadmen are 
making a hearty meal. It is their dinner- 
hour as well as other people’s, and they 
have got a can with something hot in it 
which circulates among them, while some- 
thing else frizzling on the fire diffuses a 
pleasant savour around, and with their 
rammers and tools lying about them, the 
sturdy fellows are stretched comfortably 
in the warmth and glow of the fire, quite 
impervious to the storm of chaff that 
assails them on every side from the amphi- 
theatre of vehicles. 

There is St. Paul’s, too, in the dinner- 
hour; the great expanse of dome and 
nave, with here and there an arch outlined 
in gaslight, and a misty film rendering 
the whole vague and indistinct. A won- 
derful effect is the soft light in the choir 
with hazy distances of sculpture and 
gilded surfaces, and the glow of windows 
richly dight. The dome resounds with 
the hollow chime of bells, a sound that 
murmurs round and round and comes we 
know not whence, A few score of people 
are scattered about resting on the rush- 
bottomed chairs, or curiously scanning 
the monuments. In that last row of 
chairs, snugly sheltered by the great base- 
ment of the dome, how happily engaged 
is young Jones, of Lombard Street, with 
that dark-eyed, vivacious-looking damsel ! 
The softest of whispers only are com- 
patible with the decorum of the place, and 
the softer the whispers, the closer must be 
the lips that utter them. You could not 
have a finer dinner-hour than that, 

Bat the low murmur of the bells circles 
faster and faster, and looking about you 
may see a few people making towards one 
of the recesses of the nave, A clerical- 
looking gentleman, with an umbrella, who 
converses affably with the verger, presently 
reappears in a surplice, and passes within 
the richly-carven gates of a small side 
chapel. 

Who can say what Sir Christopher had 
in his mind when he designed these 
transmontane side chapels? Perhaps they 
represent the old churches which had a 
kind of barnacle existence on the flanks or 
in the crypt of old St. Paul’s, and that fell 
into powder in the furnace heat of the 
great fire, Anyhow, here is a little chapel 
well adapted for a small service, and fairly 
well filled with a small number of people, 





while a small harmonium gives a sufficient 
volume of sound to reach the vaulted ceil- 
ing. It is the dinner-hour service, and it 
is soon over, and we are once more on the 
pavement, and looking into the shop 
windows of St, Paul’s Churchyard. 

Here we meet with Binks, who is hurry- 
ing along, quite regardless of the shop 
windows, of the pretty girls who are flock- 
ing to the confectioners’, or of the penny 
toy sellers, who find that St, Paul’s Church- 
yard in the dinner-hour is one of the best 
pitches in the City. The novelty is a 
skeleton that dances charmingly round a 
string, really very ingenious and quite fin- 
de-siécle. But Binks has other toys in his 
mind, for that playground of his, his garden 
at Brixton. ‘Going to buy some roses, 
my boy,” he cries ; “come along !” 

Roses in Cheapside! But here they are 
all laid out in bundles on the floor of the 
auction-room—that room with its pleasant 
musky savour, mingled with earthly odours 
of bulbs and orchids, and strange growths 
from distant climes, of Oriental matting 
and of fragrant tobaccos, And just now 
bulbs are going assorted in dinner-hour 
lots to suit smal! purchasers. 

“ A lot of fifty hyacinths, of sorts—five 
shillings.” Bang! ‘Another lot—five 
shillings.” Bang! And so on—as if the 
auctioneer’s hammer were regulated by a 
pendulum, of which every beat brought 
down five shillings. But the roses are a 
long way down in the catalogue, and we 
will leave Binks to expend his dinner 
money on hyacinths and roses, while we 
take a turn along Cheapside. 

Now we are fairly under the sound 
of Bow bells, or, at all events, of the one 
little bell that is tinkling up in the beauti- 
fal high tower that is certainly one of the 
great Sir Christopher’s masterpieces. If 
you knew the Church of St. Mary de 
Arcubus, say, twenty years ago, you may 
remember how it seemed always locked up 
in its rusty iron railings, which were 
garnished all the week through with the 
stock-in-trade of a man who sold dog- 
collars and chains, and who generally 
knew of a dog that would suit any intend- 
ing purchaser. He seemed to have acquired 
a fixity of tenure in those railings, that 
were so crusted with dust and mud that it 
seemed as if they were scarcely opened 
once in a hundred years. 

But to-day all is changed, the iron gates 
are thrown back, and a stream of people 
passing in at the doors. There is a good 
deal of portico about Bow Church; first an 
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enclosed porch, and then a vestibule paved 
with gravestones—handsome old tablets, 
some showing armorial bearings, and 
others cherubs flying, and last trumpets 
sounding, but almost worn away by the 
footsteps of succeeding generations. But 
once through the great swing-doors, and 
the contrast offered to the chilly, misty 
scene outside is amazing. The many 
hundred standards are lighted up, the 
church is cheery, warm, and comfortable, 
and what is more, it is filled, not to say 
crammed, with people. The male sex 
predominate, but there are a good many 
nice looking young women, and there is 
not a vacant seat, while rows of people are 
ranged on benches all round the walls, 
and numbers are standing about the doors. 
There is a fine organ, too, and an organist 
who can bring out its power; and a fine 
hymn is being sung with the full swing of 
hundreds of good voices, filling every 
cranny of the building, and echoing 
through the vaults beneath in deep 
reverberations. 

Pleasantly florid is the interior of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, with gilt Corinthian capitals 
and lofty round arches picked out in gold 
—pleasant and florid, and even gay, as 
yellow streaks of eunshine stream in 
through the clerestory windows, bringing 
out the carving and the gold, and the rich 
colours of the east windows. And grand 
it is to see such an assemblage of sturdy, 
steady - looking young fellows, that any 
city might be proud of, and with good, 
honest, frank-looking girls to keep them 
company. 

A lecture short and to the point; 
another hymn, given with equal spirit; 
and then the dinner-hour congregation 
disperses, although a goodly number re- 
main behind to hear the clever young 
organist’s performance to the very last, 

For those who are interested in City 
churches there is no better time for 
visiting them than the dinner-hour, for 
nearly all are open then, and in very 
many some short, simple service is given 
on most of the week-days, 

Another pleasant resort for the dinner, 
or, indeed, for any other, hour is the 
Guildhall Library, the freest of the free 
libraries, with a capital newspaper and 
magazine-room which, during the dinner- 
hour, is filled as full as it will hold, And 
the same may be said of the public newe- 
rooms, of which so many have recently 
been opened under the Public Libraries 
Act, and which are a grand resource for 





the dinnerless and unemployed. It is 
rather sad, indeed, to think of the numbers 
of youths and young men whose only 
dinner is derived from a perusal of the 
daily papers and comic weeklies — how 
dismal seems a joke to the hungry !— 
white-faced lads and youths who ought to 
be building up their frames with substantial 
food. 

From this point of view it is a pleasure 
to dive into one of the many cocoa- 
rooms that bear the name of Lockhart. 
There are grades of dignity even in such 
democratic institutions—the general room, 
which is something of a scramble for the 
good things that are being served at the 
counter ; the first-class room, where the 
prices are no higher, but where you 
may find a seat and a table without 
much difficulty ; and an even extra first- 
class room, where “attendance” is given 
for a small extra fee. Eggs and bacon, 
sausage and mashed, are perhaps, the 
favourite dishes among the young people 
who really mean dining, but very nourish- 
ing and also palateable are the steak 
puddings at twopence and fourpence. 
Here and there a young man who means 
building up tissue brings in a steak which 
be has bought himself at the butcher’s, 
and hands it over to be cooked, when it is 
duly labelled and forwarded to the grid. 
With sixpence in his pocket any one 
can go to these rooms, and make a very 
satisfactory meal as times go—and even 
have money left for a penny smoke, And 
with this he may wander about during 
the rest of the dinner-hour with a heart 
as light as his pocket, and admire the 
wonders of the modern Babylon, which is 
not such a wicked old lady after all, nor 
so stony-hearted as some will have it, if 
you only take her the right way. 
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In the meantime, Meadowlands was 
given over to doctors and nurses, During 
the first few days Mrs. Egerton rarely left 
her husband’s room, 

The doctors gave but little hope of his 
recovery. 

Nurses came down from London to take 
charge of the invalid, but either she or 
Gilbert was in constant attendance in the 
sick-room. 
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She would slip out of the house as often 
as she could to see Wilfred. But Gilbert, 
after the first week—and his services were 
no more required as his brother began 
. regain his strength—never went near 
him. 

In that mixture of routine and general 
disturbance which prevails in a sick-house, 
it was easier for those in the secret to 
come and go between the house and 
underground chamber. Wilfred Egerton, 
thanks to a magnificent constitution, and 
perhaps a little to his iron will, steadily 
improved. 

As he grew stronger, the restraint and 
confinement of his dreary hiding - place 
became daily more irksome. Gilbert had 
thought out a plan by which he hoped to 
get his brother safely out of the country; 
but until he was able to travel nothing 
could be done to carry it out. The risk 
would be great, and with the hue and cry 
after him, and the certainty that every 
port was being watched, there seemed but 
the smallest chance of the plan succeeding. 
Every day’s delay made the matter more 
perilous. That Dornton, especially after 
his late bold move, would never accept 
failure now, Gilbert was sure, His com- 
plete disappearance from the scene brought 
no comfort. He was certain to be on the 
watch. 

Eason was slowly improving, under the 
care of a niece from London. 

Molloy, who was believed by the 
country to have been the man who fired 
the shot, was still at liberty. The im- 
possibility of being able to come to any 
terms with him added to the anxiety of 
those in the secret. At any moment he 
might return and give the lie to the 
general belief. His whereabouts might 
even now be known to the police, who, for 
reasons of their own, might be keeping 
the fact silent. They could only trust to 
the fidelity of the poacher, and the chance 
that he had divined the state of affairs, 
and was with cunning devotion keeping 
out of the way. Wilfred Egerton had 
once, when they were lads together, saved 
him at the risk of his own life from a 
dreadful death by fire. To Gilbert, this 
fact itself of being obliged to let, for the 
sake of one of themselves, the suspicion of 
guilt rest on a man who, in spite of his 
career, was innocent of this last crime, was 
not the least of the humiliations of the 
situation, 

He resented: on his brother all the 
anxiety and shame of those dark days. 





Hope now and then caught a glimpse of 
this bitterness It shocked and revolted 
her. 

It was terrible to think that it was his 
own brother who had roused this hatred. } 
The horror of it even slew the pity which 
had been awakened in her by his devotion 
to his father. Even the gentle considera- | 
tion he showed for his mother, through all 
that trying time, scarcely softened her. 

Day by day, though her heart, innocent } 
and ignorant still, had not yet fathomed 
its own secret, she was being slowly but 
surely drawn away from any possibility of 
sympathy with him. 

In the daily call made on her own tender- 
ness and devotion in her constant minister- 
ing to the outcast’s need, the pitilessness 
of this, his brother, became .incompre- 
hensible to her. As it happened, it was 
she who saw most of Wilfred Egerton. 

Her services not being required in the 
sick-room, her absence from the house was 
not so much noticed. Mrs. Egerton, her 
heart torn between her son and her 
husband, feeling that when she was with 
the latter, the son who needed her almost 
more—for he was conscious of her absence, 
—was alone, continually sent Hope to take 
her place by his side. If her conscience 
pricked her, the wound was quickly salved 
over by the selfishness of her mother’s love, 
Wilfred must be attended to, amused, 
comforted. Dear little girl as Hope was, 
it was not likely that she would attract his 
fickle fancy. Besides, he was in too great 
trouble now to trifle with any girl’s af.- 
fections, and certainly he would not amuse 
himself heartlessly with Hope, considering 
the circumstances and the relation she bore 
to one of his best friends. 

Besides, all unconsciously to herself, per- 
haps, the vulgarity that tinges pride of 
birth equally with pride of money may 
have influenced her conduct. Attached as 
she was to Hope in her inner consciousness, 
she always remembered that she was not 
of their class, though she would have been 
shocked and indignant if any one had 
openly accused her of the recollection. 
Had Hope been the daughter of one in 
their own set, she would have hesitated 
far longer before she had consented to her 
thus setting aside all the conventionalities 
and etiquette of their order; probably she 
would not have permitted it, 

Hope went willingly enough. She had 
heard something of the accusation brought 
against him, It had dismayed her at first. 
But his mother’s faith, and the personal 
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knowledge she herzelf gained of him 
while tending him in his helplessness, 
gradually kindled in her a generous if 
romantic confidence in his innocence. In 
the meantime, Gilbert kept his plans for 
his brother’s escape entirely to himself. 

Hope, as the days went on, began to 
find it very hard to meet the fierce, pathetic 
entreaty in Wilfred Egerton’s dark eyes, 
when she went to him with no news to 
give him. He never mentioned his brother, 
but he would turn away from her, as 
she left his unspoken question un- 
answered, with a quick-drawn breath, and 
restlessly pace to and fro through the 
narrow chamber. He was singularly lithe 
and active in his movements. There was 
something at once supple and strong in his 
well-knit figure, thin now to emaciation, 
which never, at any time, bore an ounce 
of superfluous flesh. 

This graceful swiftness of movement, 
the supple litheness of limb, had always 
exercised a certain fascination for Hope, 
who was always powerfully influenced by 
beauty. 

This afternoon, as she sat dumb and 
sorry, while Wilfred Egerton turned away 
with that hard-drawn breath, a startling 
and curious fancy struck her. 

A short time before she had been taken to 
see a panther, newly arrived in the country. 
There was something now in Wilfred 
Egerton as he paced restlessly his narrow 
prison-house that recalled the grace that 
masked, and, at the same time, revealed 
| the terrible strength, the desperate, heart- 
sick fierceness of that caged wild creature. 
The dark velvety eyes, with the flame in 
their depths, the rigidity of the features, 
hiding, who could say what fierce passions 
below, all in some subtle fashion carried 
out the suggestion. 

It had struck her that day as she looked 
half pitifully atthedumb, entrapped creature 
that there had been something almost 
human in the eyes that burned in the still 
feline face. 

Wilfred Egerton turned suddenly to her 
as she sat looking at him. 

The flame died out'of his eyes, a 
slightly amused smile softened his face, 

Well?” he questioned gently. 

She blushed scarlet. 

Then, as his eyes still searched her 
face, all the sympathy and pity in her heart 
welled up, sweeping away tho weird fancy. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” sho said, “It 
must be so dreadful for yon waiting 
here and knowirg nothing.” 





‘* Yes,” he said slowly. 
I shall know soon.” 

He never uttered a single complaint ex- 
pressive of mental or physical suffering. 
He never alluded to his past life, nor 
mentioned a hope or plan for the future. 
He never spoke of his father’s illness nor 
his brother’s anger. He neither enquired 
after Eason, nor expressed a regret for 
having been the cause of his suffering. His 
mother ‘and Hope kept him acquainted 
with all that went on outside his prison. 
He listened always in silence. Hope won- 
dered sometimes if he would have asked 
them a single question, had not they 
volunteered the information. Of this last 
and most shameful accusation brought 
against him, with all its horrible suggestions 
and apparently disgraceful cowardice of 
flight, not even his mother ever spoke. 
But it haunted—a dark mystery—all the 
interviews that Hope held with him. 
Perhaps this reserve and _ self-control 
helped to increase the interest she felt in 
his fate, Sometimes his silence terrified 
her, sometimes it filled her with anger, 
sometimes—and this later phase of feeling 
deepened in intensity as the days went on, 
and she was more and more in his society— 
she longed to hear him say but one word of 
denial, or justification, of regret, or remorse 
for the past, and hope for the future. The 
stillness and dumbness were but a mask. 
What lay hid beneath? If only she could 
have seen, She felt that his quietness 
was not a mere soulless, brutal callousness, 
but the self-repression of a man who, with 
a fire burning out his heart’s life, turns an 
expressionless face to the curious condemn- 
ing eyes of his fellow-creatures. 

She knew that he wasa sinner. But in 
her own simplicity and innocence, and her 
deep religious faith, she remembered that 
all sinners are called and may come, if they 
desire it, to repentance, : 

Outwardly, their intercourse, except for 
the unusual circumstances attached to it, 
was of the most commonplace kind. As 
soon as he was strong enough to take an 
interest in matters of every-day life, she 
discussed with him every possible subject 
in which she felt he could find amusement 
or interest. She even studied up the 
papers to gain an idea of politics, and was 
greatly relieved to find that he took no 
more interest in the affairs of either party 
than she did herself. 

On the subject of books and music and 
art, they had many interesting conversations. 
Of people, and life, and the ways of the 


“ But I suppose 
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world generally, of which his experience 
was so far wider than her own, he would 
talk, while she sat almost silent, interested, 
fascinated, wondering. 

It seemed to her almost impossible that 
a man of his age could have seen, learned, 
experienced so much, It was not, how- 
ever, that he was a great talker. It was 
rather that everything he said was in- 
teresting, full of suggestions of curious 
adventures, strange and thrilling ex- 
periences, and yet again all related with a 
simple indifference, as if such marvels 
were but the commonest every-day events 
of a man’s life. 

But as she listened, enthralled, deep in 
her heart lived always the earnest longing 
that he would justify himself in the eyes 
of those who loved him, break once 
through the mystery that darkened his real 
personality. There was one confidence 
only which he had made her. He told 
her how good her father had been to him. 
Hitherto she had known nothing as to 
how the acquaintance between her father 
and the Egertons had begun. Loving her 
father as she did, the kindness he had 
shown Wilfred Egerton proved a new link 
of sympathy between herself and his 
fate. It seemed to countenance her own 
acquaintance with him. It was at Mrs. 
Egerton’s request that she said nothing to 
her father about Wilfred being in hiding 
there. It hurt her a little to keep the 
secret. It seemed hardly necessary. Her 
father, who had been so good already to 
him, and who was so loyal and kind to 
all, might have been safely trusted with the 
secret, 

This very morning she had received a 
letter from him, with an undernote of 
loving anxiety for her welfare, expressing 
a fear lest the house of sickness should 
prove too depressing for her, and that she 
might be over-taxing her strength. 

Wilfred Egerton, glancing at her face 
again, came back to where she was sitting. 
He saw that for the moment she had 
forgotten him. 

* You, at any rate, will be glad to see 
the last of this musty old hiding-place,” he 
said with a smile, and for the first time 
something caressing touched his eyes. 

She started, the regret stifled for a 
moment by a rush of conflicting feelings. 

“No,” she said, laughing, though she 
glanced away a little restlessly. “It has 
been a new experience.” 

.“T hope you will never have any 
Similar ones,” he said, “You should 





never have come back after that first day !” 
After a pause, during which the light that 
had touched his eyes died out again. They 
rarely smiled. 

“Tt is not fair, Mr. Egerton! You 
promised that you would never allude to 
that unfortunate occasion again!” she said 
impatiently. Then to change the subject : 
‘‘T have often wondered how you managed 
to find out this place,” glancing round the 
room ; “and how the secret was ever lost.” 

“Tt was lucky for me that it was,” he 
said with a careless laugh. “But you 
know that we are a younger branch of the 
family and have only been in possession 
about fifty years. It wasin turning over 
some very old MSS. in the Muniment 
Room that I chanced to find a clue to the 
underground passage, of which the existence 
had been only a tradition for many years 
previous to our coming, I was about sixteen 
then, and I set to work to discover the 
entrance. I succeeded and found the 
passage, which was then almost choked 
up with rubbish. Every spare moment in 
which I could work, undetected, I used to 
spend clearing out the place, and repairing 
generally at night. I have worked all 
night through, and more than once nearly 
came to an untimely end. The ventilation, 
bad enough now, was then practically nil, 
and once I was knocked senseless by a 
fall of brickwork!” He pointed to an 
ugly scar on histemple. “I often used to 
think I would give it up, that it was a 
useless fag ; only, somehow, I have never 
been able to give up anything I have once 
undertaken. And to clear that passage 
became a sort of fetish to. me. For the 
time sleep, and food, and any other occu- 
pation, became practically of no importance. 
It took me about a year, off and on, to get 
through it, repairing as I went. It seems 
a considerable loss of time and energy 
now, doesn’t it ?” 

He sat on the edge of the old oak table, 
looking slowly round the room with, it 
seemed to Hope, a slight sneer at his own 
perseverance and courage. 

“You would be worse off now,” she 
retorted quickly, ‘“‘had not you per- 
severed,” 

** Moral—do your best in that station of 
life,” he said, with an amused laugh, 
bringing his eyes back to her face. “ And 
it is an edifying principle when you profit 
yourself by the faithfully carried out 
transaction.” 

“Mr, Egerton!” indignantly. But 
there was a pained look on her face, and 
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it was the look that appealed most to 
him. 

“T am afraid my ‘’doxy’ is the ‘other 
man’s ‘doxy,’” he said; but there was a 
kindly note in his mockery. ‘“ And if you 
will grant, for 1 moment, that a man has, 
at the best, but, we will say eighty years— 
which is extending his license a little—in 
which to enjoy himself, and after that is 
extinguished, like a burnt-out lamp, you 
will understand my version of the theory 
contained in the catechism of our god- 
fathers.” 

“But I don’t grant it,” flushing hotly, 
girlishly ashamed at his mockery, but 
earnest in the defence of her faith. ‘ This 
life is not the end.” 

‘‘T am not arguing that debated matter; 
I am only simply asking you to grant a 
possible fact, just for the moment. If 
eighty years be the span of our existence, 
will you tell me whether there is any 
reason good enough why I should, in the 
brief portion of life allotted to me, sacrifice 
any advantage or amusement which would 
benefit me now, so that some possible 
remote descendant of mine should, when I 
myself am a mere speck of dust in ths 
ages, enjoy the satisfaction of holding an 
improved theory of education, or an in- 
creased knowledge of the laws of sanita- 
tion, or modified views on the subject of 
wire-pulling in politics ?” 

“That's all wrong—and, Mr. Egerton, 
I can’t bear to hear you talk like that.” 

“T confess that I don’t care whether 
that remote descendant of mine wins the 
Derby of that distant and enlightened 
age when I am out of the running. Why 
should I? What difference can it make 
to me, situated as I am now, for instance, 
that there should be some infinitesimal 
improvement in his moral or social position? 
I shan’t be here to share it.” 

“ But you cannot go out like the lamp 
you speak of. Yet—even supposing for 
an instant it were possible—for your own 
sake——” 

“That is why I laboured s0 con- 
scientiously to clear away the rubbish 
from the dismal passage. It was typical 
of life, that passage, with its dreariness 
and its mystery. You have given yourself 
away, Miss Brown!” with a lazy laugh. 

“T have not!” She rose, flushed and 





indignant, ‘“ You say those things just to 
trap me; I don’t believe a bit in what 
you say. Why, even if our life did go out 
like a spark, it would not alter the fact that 
good is good, and evil evil, and that at all 
cost we should work for the good, not 
because it benefits us, or will even benefit 
those to come, but simply because it is the 
good,” 

“That is too difficult and dull a creed 
for me,” he said gently. ‘ Not holding 
your enthusiastic belief in that extremely 
problematical future. Even your Saint 
Paul owned that life under the cir- 
cumstances of eternal annihilation wasn’t 
good enough ; and yet his life was certainly 
ordered by that abstract principle, for 
which you are claiming so much.” 

There was no note of mockery in his 
voice, and yet she could not feel certain 
that he was in earnest, 

She looked at him, the man who had 
spent his youth in the pursuit of all the 
ignoble pleasures of life, who had bartered 
name, position, honour, a father’s love, a 
mother’s happiness, a brother’s friendship, 
for the gratification of reckless passions. 
It was but the echo of his lawless life 
which had reached her ears, 

As yet she only knew, with the instinc- 
tive knowledge of innocent ignorance, the 
existence of the black sin-mystery which 
shadows the life of the world. 

She knew that he had been wicked—as 
she had learned the word wickedness—but 
of the depths of such evil as the world 
knew she was almost as ignorant as a 
child. 

Even now, while she shrank from his 
sins, in her simple faith in the truth of 
repentance and divine forgiveness, she 
thought most of the possibility within him 
of higher things, As she looked at him, 
hurt, shrinking, sorry, a sudden inspira- 
tion of the divine truth shone into her 
perplexed soul, 

“Tell mo,” she said. “Have you 
found it more worth living from your 
point of view ?” 

For a second he looked back at her. 
Then one of his slow, sweet smiles 
crossed his lips, But it did not touch his 
eyes, and it seemed to the girl that they 
were the saddest she had ever seen. 

“T have chosen,” he said. 
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